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OR THE GIRL OF THE PINE WOODS 
| 
‘ APTER IX | 
ONCLUDED | 
Mr. Thompson came home and told his family | 
what a ures re n operation to proy h auch- 
s inn nee, and they all agre ) g- | 
ic witl at ‘ But— 
i ’ t breaking through the om, | 
Le ) a shining d 
VW threaten still a darker d " | 
And th rm all pass way, 
\ vwrv cloud appeared 
Fast rising with portending d > 
On black and ragged os it stec 1, 
And hung it rrors o’er their head 
Che reader will recollect its having been previ- | 




















ously said, that Sophia was only about twelve years 
yd, when her father removed into the country. She, | 
however, had been sent two year o a boa 
school at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, Lhe t 
ition was completed at about fifteen Sh id 
ade re le proficiency in all her studies, 
is highly nplished in all those arts of refine 
ment which embellish the male characte! Still 
se WAS a5 UNASSUMING a nfant—beautiful a 
inangel, and i re full freshness of ( S$; a 
) attracting, wherever seen, that she coul 
scal ely fail to ensnare the hear 
Although she secluded herself as much as possi- 
le, yet a young gentleman of great pretensions— 
——Fell dreadfully in love, poor soul, 
Sighing and hooting from his lonely hole*— 
} 


where he was employed in quill-driving, as a clerk 
tothe city recorder,and seemed determined to work 
her ruin, out of the pure love which he professed ; 
for Sophia rejected all his overtures with contempt ; 
not because he moved in an humble sphere, but be- 
eause he was too ignorant to know that he was im- 
pudent. He was, however, of genteel appearance, 
anda pretty respectable family, with whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson were acquainted. But had he been 
perfect in all respects, the heart of Sophia was pre- 
occupied, and that was enough. 


Finding a repulse at every attack, and being in 
great eagerness for victory, he resolved on a mask- 
ed-battery stratagem. 
sol cit 


He went to the parents, and 
od permission for the daughter to take a ride 





with him a few miles into the country, in a tandem 


gig, m company with several other young gentle- 


men and ladies, who had made up a party of plea- 
sure, composed of some of the first young people 





in the city, whom he named quite flippantly. 
For th 





benefit of Sophia’s health, and not wish- 


r to offend the young man, tl 


1e parents consented, 
to go. 
This was in the morning, and they were to start 


and persuaded their daughter 


precisely at two in the afternoon, for Kingsbridge, 


about fifteen miles 





She was ready at two o’clock, but no partner ap- 


peared yet. She waited 
up the 


till three, and was about | 


giving chase, when the beau appeared be- 


He 


unavoida- 


fore the door, in his tandem style, in high glee. 
i that he had been detained by 
dents, and begged pardon for the delay 
skipp d into the gig with pparent 
sure, and off wheeled the vehicle, 

** With clatte L flight, 


Pill all w as fairly out of sight.”— 


Sophia plea 


riny, Gasiing, rap 


But inst 
id le: 


hil 
“ 


ad of steering tor Kings! nde, he te 


re ding towards New-Haven, in Connecticut, 


driving Jchu-like, on pretence that the 


company had gone on before, and le was hasting to 


OV ike them 


Sophia did not kn t way, an lid not sus 





deception, unti 


ree hours, and it began to grow towards the ¢ 


Mr 


f the day; when Quill-driver drove up 


lic house, and ordered some refreshments fo 
iem, and for his horses 
He « 


her a glass of wine Ss emb 


ynducted Soph amtoat 


nd inquire 


| d with a faultering voice, * 


were t 


ed all these 


taken a circuitous route for t 


should now alter his course directly for tl 


where the company were to meet, and that 


1 
they would soon 





The weather,” h 


said, “was fine, there would | 4 moon, and they 
could return in season, and 1 much pleasure 
} He called for his carriage, hand d Sophia into it, 


much the 





| sprang in himself, and drove off, keepi 


same course as befor 
Sophia, who had not been very we ll satisfied with 
| 

his answers, began to be more alarmed than ever 


: " } . | } 
especially as the night was approaching, and sh« 


in 
astrange part of the country. She however disguis- 
ed her fears, and said nothing 

At length Van Dorman (such we shall call him 
broke silence, in words to the following purport 
} 


LLAY 


played 


of God, 


“Sophia, you will forgive the trick I 
upon you, when I declare in the presen: 
that my love for you, above all earthly objects, has 
prompted me to the act. I cannot live without you. 
Until we are joined in wedlock, or joined in death, 
I shall never let go my hold. I need not tell you 


that there. was no party of pleasure formed—it 


Your virtue shall 





was all a stratagem of my © 





not be violated—that is not my object. You must 


be mine, or I must be eternally miserable. Here 
isa pistol— 

** This ina moment brings me to an end.”— 
If you refuse to make me happy by marriage this 
night, your spirit shall accompany mine to the 
shades of death.” 

These words were uttered in a manner so firm 
and frantic, asto rouse all the fortitude and presence 
of mind which Sophia possessed. The horses were 
on a slow walk, in a bye road through a thicket of 
woods, and it was dark. She sprang in an instan 
from the carriage, and darted into a thicket, like « 
hare pursued by the hounds 

He leaped after her, and the horses started on a 
fullrun, with the empty gig, and soon dashed it in 
to a thousand fragments. The thicket wasa swampy 
piece of ground, full of quag-mires, and our hero 
had not gone far before he found himself up to the 
chin in one of those clay-pits that are very loth te 


v up Ue 


S I ir prey 
In a word, he stuck fast, and found it impossible 
He called aloud, 


—but Sophia, flying 


to extricate himself without help. 


“Sophia! Sophia! Sophia!” 


with the ni not within the 


she v 


mbleness of a deer, was 


us sweet voi or if as, did 


s the cry of distress 


Phe 


of the neighboring farmer 


horses, however, in their race, meta couple 


s, who stopped their wild 


ca and led them back in search of carriage and 
owl Coming near the place whence they start 
ed, Van Dorman still calling on Sophia—* hark 





sa me, **hear the cry of fu ** Yes,” says the 
other, “fire! fire '—Ilet us fasten the horses, and 
go—it comes from the grist-mill—let us cut acros 
th amp.”? 

hey had not gone half way to the mill, before 
they gan to think it was a bi , 80 hoarse was 
the ve I t the matt they found the 
man-— ragged him out, all besmearec! with sup, 
instead of blood—took him and his ho home 
withthem, lear s story, and went next morn- 

it lay l t, rch of Sophia. 
CHAPTER X. 
Ss yphia fl tted across th bogs through the swatr 





with the lightness 


if a fairy, and when she arrived 
on terra-firma, steered her course across the culti- 


vated fields, in that direction which she judged to 
be towards New-York, until she came to a road 
which appeared to be considerably travelled, run- 


und west. Here she was at a stand; but 
finally concluded t 


to find it st } cross¢ 


ning east 
) take a western course, in hopes 
1, or turned to a southern di 


rection, She kept on until quite late, and founel 





herself in ger of being torn to pieces by thos 
watchful@entinels of night—the farmer’s dogs.- 
ro avoid these noisy and fierce assaulters, she vent 
red, at last, to knock at the door of a small house, 
where she discovered light, and found a kind recep- 


woman made her a dish of good hyson, and 


rintoaclean room and wholesome bed, 





ere neither suspicious nor inquisitive 
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a thing very rare indeed. They saw she was a 
stranger in distress, and that was sufficient. 

She arose at day-break—found the people up— 
thanked them, and was about going, when they ask- 
ed her if she would not stay till after prayers. She 
consented with joy, and kneeling with the family, 
joined most fervently in the devotions of the morn- 
ing, in the way in which she had been taught by 
her pious mother. They invited her to stay to 
breakfast, but she politely declined, and departed 

—not daring to inquire her way home. 
She had travelled about an hour; the sun rose 


with unclouded splendour, and threw his beams of 


gladness on ihe path before her. All was tranquilli- 
ty and joy. 
“ On earth, in Heaven, and o’er the deep profound.” 

After rising a long hill, in a step of slow and pen- 
sive meditation, she cast a look behind, and observ- 
ed two men on horseback, about half a mile in the 
rear, making towards her with full speed—one of 
vhom was Van Dorman. 

The country was open—-there was no where to 
fice ; but she sawasign about thirty rods ahead, and 
flew to reach the tavern. A traveller at the door, 
just entering his chaise to depart, witnessed the 
race—the two horsemen on a full run, and Sophia 
but afew rods before them. 

They all reached the steps of the door at about 
the same time. Sophia flew into the house, and 
they after her. Van Dorman caught her by the 
clothes—she shrieked for help, and the landlord, 
his wife and daughters, and the traveller, ran to her 
assistance, and beat off the pursuers. 

“ Who is she ’—what hasshe done’” was the cry. 
“ Nothing,” wasthe answer, “ but run away from her 
* «© What a beautiful creature 
veller, “who can she be ’” “ No matter,” says Van 
Dorman, “she is mine.” ‘* Not by force, lL hope, 
said the traveller, and went into the room where 


lover. said the tra- 


Sophia was resting herself. 

The moment he had a full view of her, he ex- 
claimed, * My God! is it Sophia Thompson? An- 
gel of Heaven t—what brought you here #? From 
this salutation Sophia was struck with dread—for it 
was the very flesh and bones of Tivingham! 

*€Be not alarmed, lovely creature,” said he 1 
am not the man that I once was, and I will go this 
moment from your presence if you desire it§ but I 
first wish to.atone for my former abusesy in some 
measure, by rendering you all the service I can.— 
Tell me what is the matter, and how you came here, 
and why these men pursued you ’” 

The appearance of Van Dorman was not very 
prepossessing at this time.—His clothes, though he 
spent all night in drying and cleaning them, were 
still very dirty ; and the landlord being acquainted 
with Tivingham for many years past, and hearing 
him speak so highly of Sophia, believed at once, 
that Van Dorman was some ragamuffin, and mus- 
tered all his houschold for her protection. 

The man, too, who came with him in pursuit, was 
well acquainted with the landlord, who was a very 
respectable man, and was soon convinced that So- 
phia was the injured person. 

She told Mr. Tivingham, that all she wanted, for 
the present, was protection from the grasp of Van 
Dorman, and a little rest;and then she would have 
sone conversation with him. 





The landlord had two or three stout sons, and 
they all told Van Dorman to be gone, or they would 
baste him roundly. He finally gave up the chase, 
and went to gathering the scattered remains of his 
gig. 

Sophia staid through the day, and Tivingham 
would not leave her, he said, ‘till she was safely 
lodged with her parents.” She found by convers- 
ing with him, in the course of the day, that he had 
in reality repented of his crimes, with sincere con- 
trition, and that he had become a new man. 

He proposed to alter the course of his journey 
to New-Haven, and to take her into his chaise and 
convey her to New-York the next day—distant 
about forty miles. She accepted his offer, and found 
herself the next evening landed safely at her fa- 
ther’s door. 


Her father and mother had been almost distract- | 


ed at her long stay, and several persons were out 
in pursuit of Van Dorman. But how were they re- 
joiced and confounded, both in an instant, to see 
her returned with Tivingham, in apparent good spi- 
rits. 

But their surprise soon ceased. ‘Tivingham had 
no sooner entered the room where the family were 
all together, than he fell on his knees before them 
—burst into tears, and sobbed for some time before 
he could speak !.... 


“ ” 


Forgive,” said he, “a miserable man, who has 
injured you without a cause.”—* Rise,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “itis enough.” There is joy in Hea- 
ven,” said Mrs. Thompson, “over one sinner that 
repenteth—and why not on earth” ‘Say no 
more,” said Mr. Thompson, ** you are welcome to 
our house.” 

That good from evil oft may spring, 

Let not unknowing man deny ; 

For God’s wise Providence can bring 

Lite trom that death we all must die 


The vilest treason ever known, 
Repugnant to the traitor’s will, 

Has oft those very powers o’ertlirown, 
That sought the rightful powers to kill. 


Our foes—our most malignant foes, 

With the same stroke that aims the wound, 
Oft cleave asunder, and disclose 

The league and mischief lurking round. 


Nay—oft may work unconscious good, 

Themselves transforming into friends, 

And all, if rightly understood, 

Subservedhe most auspicious ends. 

CaAPrepn st 
Tivingham was now informed, for the first time, 

of the base attempts which had been made to ruin 
the character of Sophia, and of the effects which 
those infernal machinations had produced in the 
mind of Col, Jacksow> - 
Wo make amends for past errors and transgressions, 
as far asin him lies, is always the first wish of a sin- 
* Behold 


the half of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have 


ner converted from the evil of his ways. 


taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him four fold””—was the declaration of a man 
in the Gospel, just from the darkness of unbelief, 
to the light of faith in the Son of oop 

Let no one presume to doubt, thaPeven 
lest of the vile may, by the etficaey of a divine infiu- 


the vi- 


ence on the heart, become so thorough!y renovat- 
ed as to change 


| Jackson be i 


| 


——— ——— - 


The blackest demon in the shape of man, 

To angel brightnesy On the Gospel Play 

To rear a structure where dark ruin lie 

Whose glittering turrets shall salute hob te 

Nor is it impossible, notwithstanding there are so 
many woes in scripture pronounced against lay 
yery that a lawyer should become a sincere chri 
tian An indiscriminate abuse of all men in tha 
prote 


sion, is very illiberal, and very unjust 


na Se 
pay M 





Tivingham now offered to Thompsor 
Whatever sum of money he should mention, o1 


any thi 





in his power, that he should ask, to 


atone abuses; but Mr. Thompsc 


for his former 


was above laying any penalties on a man already 


suffering the keenest remors¢ 


for his crimes. He 





offered to go to the village where Mr. Thotnps« 


had been living, and get the report cleared up about 
Sophia. Me would then go in pursuit of Jackson, 
or do any thing else to serve the family ; but Mr 
Thompson would not put him to any such troub! 


it present. 


He requested him, however, to stay at his hous 


or in the city, until they should hear from the vil 
lage. He consented, of course ; and after waiting 
about three weeks, Mr. Thompson had th 


sure of receiving a letter from the same persons wi 





had signed the certificate, stating that they had 
rouglily traced and investigated the report concern 
ng the character of Sophia T iompson, and f 
that all the evil rumors were utterly false, and had 
ed from one or two young ladies whom the 

named, out of “envy, hatred, and malice”’—r« 
venge for supposed insult, and jealousy of her fu 
good prospects.— That her character was fair, and 
uncommonly respectable. 

This letter also enclosed a certificate from tlh: 
cle reviman of the village, stre: gthened by the sig 





natures of the first judge of the county, and all the 
most respectable men in the village or near i 


lastly, a paper which the young ladies, 





had signed, confessing an 


they might be called 


acknowledging that they had propagated infamous 


reports against Sophia ‘Thompson, without truth, 
without cause or foundation, knowingly and wilt 
ly intending to ruin her. 

hese papers Mr. Thompson shewed to the 
gentleman whose sister had sent him the libel, 
before mentioned, who appear d to be ve ry 
mortified at the disclosure, and begged a the 

ardons of Mr. Thompson, for the part wh 





had innocs ntly acted i 


to ruin his sister, the assailant 


of Sophi 1, the ussailed. So it often happens 
the vicious-minded pull down mischief on th 
heads. 


The next point to be considered was, how should 


med of the result. Mr 





Thompson 
felt a delicacy too tender to admit of his personal in- 


, eS | ee ee » affair was 
ice, and weil ue mgat, as the affair was, in 





a measure, the affair of love between Col. Jackson 
and his daughter. 

Tivingham was anxious to start forthwith after 
him, for it had been lately ascertained that Jackson 
Was at Augusta, in Georgia ; but the family thought 
it best to let the Colonel take his own time t 
turn, and things their natural course. Tivingham 
therefore went to Connecticut. 


Matters remained in thts situation for about 9:4 





b 






mo 
am 


but 


cou 


tio! 
It \ 
tio 








de: 








nonin which time , Sophia made eovedil con- 


quests, although she kept as retired as possible. 





As for poor Van Dorman he never troubled her 
afterwards ; 
friends, and Mr 


ridiculous part h 


having enough to do with pacifying his 
Thompson through them, for the 
hadacted. His passion, too, was 


} hy } a ; he 
mewihat cooied s plunge into the 





t the swamp 
I 


that the sain 


kingdom of heaven” 


It is **through much tribulation,” 


into th —sA 


s also through much tribulat 


frequ 


on that the lover 


ently, is brought to the consummation of 














iis or her wishes, in the married state—that earth- 

‘* paradise lost.” 

The next shock that Sophia received, was froma 
notice in the papers, that Col. Jackson had accept 
eda challe toa ducl, from an officer of the navy, 
ind that a meeting would soon take plac 

rhis intelhgei - threw Sophia anc fan 
ly into the depth of distress. They knew that Jack 
son was conscientiously opposed to the practice of 
luelling ; but they knew also that he possessed an 
u aun Land lofty spirit, which ry rook 
an insult fie had held a Colonel’s co s3:0n 11 
t B 1 Army, Wucn quite young gut had 
signed i ist, On @ yunt of t r 
wh id imbibed in childhood, in favor Am 
t —unid ~wse DAnNeTs Was 0 ) 

I papers re $ i with great avidity for 
490 V Vs, Went Vs arrived that the par- 
ties i met, and that the differen was t iinat 

,a ma rlily honorable to t lara i 
{ J kson 

i oor Sophia was destined > fa in i 

urlwind, more f ie than all the rest A it 

, 10ntas er vards, waen soph A ist, 
tu ifrom 4 asant walk inh spirits took 
up a pap anc 1 in it that Col. Fra 3S. Jack 
* 31 t lon hada », oY Ss ia st, a 

b 1, to M Fk or Woodhou 
ithous | ft der all stra arou 
, sh iid not ha ) moreamazed ! 
tf \ Ali € to all her h pes Her tf i 
I r stro to console he tin vaing Si 
came s isty ill, lin a few days v hav 
ussedl to the ld of spirits, had not a sician 


een found wl 
Doctor N——, of W lliam street, v » had con- 


yse skill was i 


sUantl ut nied Heri 
rial alt t 


emedy, Winch aft ted a mat ul alitera } faVO- 


ecovery, Ina few mi 


utes 


He first we and told ophia that she must pre- 
pare fur a sudden sho aint 0 muster all her fortitude 
and resolutio ie left her and in a few minutes 


h no other than Col, Jacksoi 
** Dear injured 





> said he, ** give yourself no 





more trouble lam s -d of your. innocence—I 
am not married,* and never will be to any person 
but yourself.” 

Suffice to say, that Sophia shortly exchanged her 
couch of sickness for the bridal bed, and the family 
were all made happy and independent for lift 


The moral to be dr: vhich is 








* The next sou 


tion of the report that Col. Jackson w 


rern papers brought a « trace 
as married. 


founda 





It was alla mistake, and wholly without 


tion, 






| 


1 
| 







} much is within the power 
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founded pri ne es on fact, (excepting the names 
of th 
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walked cheerfully 


motion of theirf 


hey 


music in the 


along—there was 





t—so lis was their 





step, and so perfectly did the one accord with that 














the « , they looked like sist irits—thei 
forms Vv — 
“Light as the airy shapes, that bless 
A | 
\ int’s dream, t not the less 
Rich in all ’s loveliness.”— 
Met it the flowers looked b1 ghter where they 
trod. Green leaves were interwoven in their lovely 
ha Th are wood nymphs, thought I—but le 
mie sca lraw my bi 
I y Was ve 
rious st Lu ig of 
t " ) s heard in f 
t ra perfun i 
yf tl a —** To to 
oO vat it Ww t $ ts! ann 
S t al s—no: She vy vel k upon tha 
1 ‘ ] 
icar SK these precn neicds, ¢ 


Lou 


again !”—** Yes,” replied 








eve —and perhaps the sun n } 
i c to-mo 
t last love] ung Vv v 
} + 
I \ s k, when the roses | yom 
woul \ s that sweet season return 
**But, Louisa, M s rood—sl s youn and 
+ } ; ] 
I V ’ of her iife ha ) 1a preparation 
for this last sad scene—but why do I say sad 
' ot wi ‘ 1 | 
’ rs tat what hot ot Gay } 
rh gr US | asleep— 
Death « tcome unt | 
i rT ul ) to d 
i less of this cold world, the more of Hea 
rh riefer life, t earlicr immo ty!’ 
I heard no n —they « red intoa at cotta 
I pposet at of the d we Mar *Oor uid I, 
“ey fiy on t Ww ; ot Iphs thro’ the valley, 
bo ul th poor cottage where misery lies !” 
Daughters of beaut nay thy bliss on earth 
as perfect | roodness ' 


> as thy compassion and g 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, SE ge 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS 


Che inhabitants of St Joha 








toms, have the following: T! g an En 
name of the sailors who touch at their island ; and, 





of course, names of the first en given by 
the tars. Thus, when they visit the 
that touch at the island, it has happened, that th 


nence ar 


come to ships | 











; | 
Duke of Richmond has humbly solicited the | 
i 5 of linen ; reg ps + juested a prefer é 
for his vegetables ; Lo Liverp has been 








and th 


, 
3 
nown to beg for aten-penny nail 


tected in stealing a | 
rd has bee 









GALLANTRY OF BACHELORS. 

The following advertiseme it, which we « opy 

the New York Daily Advertiser, will show how 
of that ancient aml hono- 
d Bachelors, whenever | 


from 


rable fraternity denominate 









their modesty does not forbid an exposure of their 
charitable intentions.—{ Balt. Chrontele. 

**Notice is hereby given that application will 
made to the legislature at the ensuing session, 
for an act of incorporation to be « ntitled, Can 
Bacartor’s Bank,” with a capital of $250,000 with 





privilege to increase it to 500,000. This bank 
will loan m ney tosingh ladies and widows on notes 
to run twelve months (upon the Se *h pla } to 


enable them to commence business drv goods 
line, millinery, mantua ind dress mak ng, &« To 
encourage matrimony, 25 per cent of the profits of 


the bank will be annually and « qually divided among 


widowers who shall unite themselves to widows 

N. B.—Wanted, six 
to Albany, 
ture that this 


rood looking Bachelors to ge 
to convince the members of the les 
bank 
and bene 


-York.” 


gisia 


ll do more tO cin 
iety than all the 


uurage mat 


other banks 





mmony ht soci 


New 





SICILIAN DWAR} 


One of the most curious of the many curious e* 





hibitions which are now op n London, is the Si 
ciltan dwarf, w xc levee, in Bond-street, is da ly 
atte d by ere bers of visitors Miss Cra 
machi, for that name of this ] ndigy, is abov 
e vears of age,and only 19 inches high, has grown 
vy littl nee her birth, is tolerably well formed, 
hands 1 urkably good, knows a little English, 
as a wood ear for music She has, altogether, 
t vearance of a genuine Lilliputian woman at 
ver full growth, and ts, we believe, the smalk 
ll sons mentioned in the records of littheness. 


> 
AN UNFORTUNATE Rl PRINCESS 
An English travell who had been throug! 


Northern countries of | urope, thus describes this 


SSLAN 


i 
Russian 


unfortunate victim of barbarity Atter 
speaking ot various public edifices at St. Pe 
te urg, he says :— 


» we had a fine view of the country over the 





W ibourg suburbs, and ina ustant part of the cita 
del wa inted out the court of the | iwonin whicl 
the unfe inate young princess, who was ensnared 
from Leghorn by the treacherous stratagems of Or 
loff, and afterwards confined in thi place, is said to 
have perished. he story of this devoted you 
pe na | wrapped in some ety Aft 
th ur of th Purkish fleets near Tscheme, a 
t you Russian lady, attend od by an elder 
ly lady, ma yeara Lialiene although 
she appea l ] t shew, orthe means of makir Z 
inv, her society + muc courted on account of 
the sweetness a iccomplishments of her mind, 
the attractions of |} person, and a certain air of 
vhich pa ly distinguished her lo 
i r most o@ tial friends she communi 
| the fatal secr&, t she was the daughter of 
Empress Elizabeth by a private marriage, and 
that r pretensior the throne of Russia were 
sul or to thos f Catharine IL. to whose suspi- 
cious ear the « nunication was impart Ll with un 
common cel ty Aliured by th tful solicits 
tion "a Russian officer, who was ar awent of Count 
0 of, who promised to espouse her cause, and to 


Pisa in the yea 
t din great may 
airs of his fleet. Upon her 
s respects to her with all 


| 


then resick 











the d ren and ce nony due toa reigning sove- 
reign, affected to believ wy, and promised 
to support her pretensions At length, after ap- 
pearu with he at every | ublie pl ice during the 


most marked and flat- 
avowed, in the spect- 
ful manner, a tender passion for her, submitted to 

the glittering prospect of her mounting with 


ng her the 


ntions, he most re 





him the throne to which she was entitled. Intoxi- 
cated with the idea, she gave him her hand. ° A few 
days after the nuptials, the Count announced a 
magnificent marine € rtanment in honor of the 
marnag The voung personage proceeded to his 
ship im all in ry naval pomp; as soon as she 





l 
entered the Cabin, gracious heaven, what a display 
) 
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of treachery was developéd ! Orloff upbraided her 
with being an impostor, and, the more barbarously 
to degrade her, ordered her delicate hands to be 
fastened by handcuffs, which had been prepared 





for the purpose, and quitted the ship which imme- 
diately sailed for €ronstadt, from whence she was 
brought to the fortress in a covered barge, where 
she was immolated, and never heard of more. It 
is supposed that she was drowned in her dungeon, 
which was rather deep, during one of the inunda- 
tions of the Neva.” 
—=ai 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PRAYER BOOK. 

The editor of the Blackburn paper states, that an 
obscure individual in that place is in possession of 
the Prayer-book presented by Henry VIII. to his 
daughter Elizabeth at her confirmation. This an- 
tiquarian curiosity was, it is stated, stolen from its de- 
posit at Hampton-Court, about the beginning of 
last century, and the librarian dismissed for losing 
so valuable a volume. It is enriched with notes, or 
mottos in M. 8S. and is conjectured to be the actual 





> " ‘ . a 2 
token by which Essex might have saved his forfeit | 


life, if it had been delivered to the Queen. 
tle page represents a triumphal arch, and has these 
words in black letter :-—**C Certeine Prayers and 
godly meditacyons very needful for every Chris- 
tian :” the imprint is—“ Emprinted at Marlbo- 
row, the yere of our Lord a M.CCCCC.XXXVIIL. 
per me Joanis Puitorartoy.” ‘The volume is in 
good preservation, bound in velvet, with the royal 
arms and roses emblazoned. 
tne 
APOLOGIES. 

Lanptapy.—Wil! you take another cup of cof- 
fee, sir ’—It is not so good as I could wish, owing 
to the haste with which you wished it got ready. 

Travetter, Madam, there is no occasion for an 
apology. Your coffee is most excellent WHAT 
ruERE 18 OF IT. 

The landlady coloured. He immediately recol- 
lected himself, and added Pardon me madam, i 
did not mean what I said. I meant to say, there is 
sn abundance--—-sucH as 16 18. 

—>— 
SPLENDID DRESS. 

At a ball and supper given by the Nel- 
son Club at Belfast, lately, the Marchio- 
ness of Vane, Londonderry wore adress of 
which the following description is given 
in the Belfast paper :—the lady must have 
been quite a spectacle!—* This dress ex- 
ceeded in magnificence any thing of the 
kind ever seen, and almost baffles descrip- 
tion. Her ladyship’s dgess consisted of 
a diamond bandeau surmounted by a bril- 
liant diamond tiara; the necklace and ear 
rings were emeralds and diamonds; the 
waist was encircled by a diamond cestus, 
over a gown, which was magnificent! 
looped in numerous parts with ansivallell 
colored stones. The front of the gown 
was formed in the shape of an apron, and 
was crossed alternately with rows of to- 
pazes, pink and yeliow turkoises, emer- 
alds, amethysts, rubies, and diamonds, un- 
til they reached the waist, where they 
were met by a brilliant diamond stumach- 
er. 





——— 
An officer in battlé; happening to bow, 
a cannon ball passed over his head, and 
took off the head of a soldier who stood 
behind him ; “ you see(said he) that a man 
never loses by politeness.” 





Beauty in women is like the flowers in spring ; 
but virtue is like the stars of Heaven, 


The ti- | 


| Of endless years, duration infinite 











POETRY: 





FROM THE METHODIST (ENG. ) MAGAZINE. 
WHAT IS TIME ? 

I ask’d an aged man, a man of cares, 
Wrinkled and curv’d, and white with hoary hairs ; 
«Time is the warp of life,” he said, **O tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well !” 
I ask’d the ancient, venerable dead, 
Sages who wrote, and warriors w ho bk 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flow’d, 
“Time sow’d the seeds we reap in this abode 
lask’d a dying sinner, ere the stroke 
Of ruthless death, life’s “ golden bow] had broke, 
i ask’d him, what is time ’—“ Time !” he replied, 
“Pye lost it! ah the treasure !” and he died ! 
I ask’d the golden sun and silver spheres, 
Those bright chronometers of days and years 
They answer’d, “ Time is but a meteor’s glare,” 
And bade me for eternity prepare. 
I ask’d the seasons in their annual round, 
Which beautify, or desolate the ground ; 
And they replied, (no oracle more wise, ) 
“Tis folly’s blank, and wisdom’s highest prize 
1 ask’d a spirit lost, but O the shriek 
That pierc’d my soul! I shudder while f speak ! 
It cried, “a particle ! aspeck! a mite 


} 
( 


te 


” 


Of things inanimate, my dial I 

Consulted, and it made me this reply ; 
“Time is the season fair of living well, 
The path to glory, or the path to hell.” 

I ask’d my Bible, and methinks it said ; 

“ Time is the present hour, the past is fled 
Live ! live to-day ! to-morrow never yet, 
On any human being rose or set !” 

I ask’d old father Time himself at last 

But ina moment he flew swiftly past : 

His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steed, which left no trace behind, 
1 ask’d the mighty angel who shall stand 

One foot on sea, and one on solid land ; 


* By heaven’s greatKing I swear, the mystery’s o’er; 
lime was,” he cried—* but time shall be no more!” 


JOSHUA MARSDEN 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE 


THE DREAM, 
Farewell! and yet how may I teach 
My heart to say Farewell to thee 
My first young love, the light, the hope, 
The breath, the soul of life to me 


I had last nighta strange wild dream, 
The very emblem of my love 

Isaw a stately eagle’s wing 
Become the refuge for a dove 


And for a while most tenderly 
eagle cherished his guest ; 
sid er had the dove a home 
happiness like that fond breast 
It was a sight for love to see 
That haughty and that gentle bird, 


Caressing and caress’d, so soft 
The mingling murmurs from them heard 


But troubled grew the eagle’s crest, 
And stern and careless his dark eye, 
And so regardless of the dove, 
I marvelled that she did not fly : 


Then sudden spread his mighty plumes, 
And flung the helpless doyeaway ; 
There on the ground with b wing, 

And soiled and bleeding b he la 


Poor silly bird! if thou hadst flown 
Before, this fate had not been thine, 

I wakened, and I thought how soon 
Sucli fall, such falsehood, might be mine. 


BY MOOR? 
Oh! had we some bright little isle of our own 
In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
Where a leafnever dies in the still blooming bowers 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flow : 
cTs ; 
Where the sun loves to pause, 
With so fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day ; 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give ' 


There with souls ever ardent and pure as the ¢lin 

We should love as they loved in the first olden 

The glow of the sunshine, the balmggf the air, 

Should steal to our hearts, and make all sumn 
there ! 


With affection as free 





To decline as the bowers, 
} And with hope, like the bee, 
} Living always on flowers ; 
Our life should resemble a long day of light 
And our death come on holy and calm as the 1 
——_ 
THE POOR SOLDIER 

On the Continent the old wounded sold * 
privileged 
only return he receives from the state. 


beggar, the mendicity cence 


If this 
of recompensing him for his wounds is less et 
cious for eliciting bravery in the field than an Eng 
lish pension, it is more advantageous for the display 
of rhetoric.@ The be g { is obsolete 
England ; afi Germany he is an every-day 

Lhe following is a translation of the cor 
| ment of the appeal of an old soldier a coll 
| tion of Poems in the Allemannic dialect of the G 
| man, by Hebel -— 
* A poor old man, a poor old man, 
| Have pity on a poor eld man ! 
\ crumb from off your table give, 
And let a poor old soldier live— 

Alas! God’s will be done. 





r soldic: 


charac te 


nmence 


ft } 
rom 


In rain and wind, poor and forlorn, 
Upon the highway I was born, 
And on the road in wind and rain, 
A beggar boy I grew amain— 
And when I came to be a man, 
And parents I had longer none-— 

} Then said f, on the field to dic 
Is better sure than begg 
In the black stormy mght I went 

On guard to mount by Laudon’s tent 
Along with Paschal Paoli, 

Dragoon. In Corsica was I, 

Where when the battle aad hot, 
Full many a weary wound Pgot. 

By many a battery I have Been, 
And twenty fights at least P?V@ seen, 
For ever still at valor’s call 

entur’d life ’guinst sword and ball: 


, 
a lame 


‘ary— 





ith arm at last you see 
I beg my bread—Ged pity me 
Alas ! God’s will be done.” 
— 
EPITAPH, 

In Kingsbridge Church Yard, on a man who was 
too poor to be buried*with his rich relations in the 
church : 

Here I lie at the Chancel door, 
Here I lie because I’m poor ; 
The further in, the more to pay, 
Here | lie as warm as they. 
[ee —— 

TEMPLE OF HYMEN. 
“ Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets. 
Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
Mis constant lamp, and waves his purple wings.” 


MARRIED, ; 
At Baltimore, Mr. Atanson Wess to Miss Loviss 
second daughter of Mr. Jacob Myers. 


























| of Bridgeport, to Miss Saran Mary Any Paevrs. 


At Ridgefield, Connecticut, Mr. JosrraC. Lew's, 
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